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which he had in common with the class to which he belonged.
He ate at Streatham Park as he had been used to eat behind
the screen at St. John's Gate, when he was ashamed to show
his ragged clothes. He ate as it was natural that a man should
eat, who, during a great part of his life, had passed the morning
in doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon.
The habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear priva-
tion with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with moderation.
He could fast ; but, when he did not fast, he tore his dinner like
a famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his forehead,
and the perspiration running down his cheeks. He scarcely
ever took wine. But when he drank it, he drank it greedily
and in large tumblers. These were, in fact, mitigated symp-
toms of that same moral disease which raged with such deadly
malignity in his friends Savage and Boyse. The roughness
and violence which he showed in society were to be expected
from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, had been
long tried by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat,
of fire, and of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the
insolence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the insin-
cerity of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of all
food, by those stairs which are the most toilsome of all paths,
by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through
all these things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had
struggled manfully up to eminence and command. It was
natural that, in the exercise of his power, he should be " eo
immitior, quia toleraverat," that, though his heart was un-
doubtedly generous and humane, his demeanour in society
should be harsh and despotic. For severe distress he had
sympathy, and not only sympathy, but munificent relief. But
for the suffering which a harsh word inflicts upon a delicate
mind he had no pity ; for it was a kind of suffering which he
could scarcely conceive. He would carry home on his shoulders
a sick and starving girl from the streets. He turned his
house into a place of refuge for a crowd of wretched old
creatures who could find no other asylum ; nor could all their
peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. But
the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous ; and
he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the pangs of
wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of sharp
misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexations ; and he